INTRODUCTION
sort of dramatic game, a 'great world stage'1 that, though it did not
lack a distant religious background, included a vaster world of mysteries
and passions.
It is rarely that this dualism of art and life has been integrated in a
fashion so simple, so spontaneous, and at the same time so profound.
I believe that this is exactly the opposite of certain 'modern* tenden-
cies conducive to the living of a literary life. Valle-Inclan could serve as
the supreme example of this tendency, for in time he became his own
best literary creation. This is another manner of identifying life with art.
The basic difference is that while for Valle-Inclan literary criteria pre-
dominated, for Federico the most important thing was life, with all its
drama and confusion. Valle-Inclan's life was a consequence of his art; in
Federico, art was a consequence of his life. This holds in so far as such
generalizations are possible; in the strange alchemy of these transmuta-
tions it is not easy to say which is the predominant element. In general
terms the statement seems to me a just one.
The final value of Federico's theatre, and the one which most charac-
terizes it, is this fundamental attitude of an author who likes to live; that
is to say, to suffer and enjoy life's course as an inevitable universal drama.
It seems as though in Federico, both in his life and in his writing, the
man was not alive except in his moments of laughter and tears, in his
extreme moments of joy and sorrow. Other times are entr'actes. I re-
member that in our childhood we frequently played one of his favourite
games. Before an altar made with an image of the Holy Virgin, loaded
down with roses and celandines from the garden, he would play priest,
costumed in the best he could find. My sisters, I, a few other children,
and the servants would attend. The almost express and almost tacitly
accepted condition was that we had to weep at the time of the sermon.
Half in jest, we would weep. Dolores, Federico's ideal audience, would
really weep.
Laughter and tears, tears above all, run through all his poetry.
Federico is fundamentally an elegiac poet. And laughter and tears are the
two poles of his theatre. This explains why all his work courses between
tragedy and farce. His literary creatures, always poetic embodiments,
are conceived either in a tragic sense or with the wry grimace of guignol
characters. Poetry, laughter, and tears are the ingredients of his
dramatic invention*
Into some of his plays people have tried to read 'concessions' to the
audience. The fact is that he played for the laughter and tears of the
audience which, in a way, never ceased being the Dolores of his child-
hood games. But communion or communication with people he felt as
I. The tide of a Calderdn play. Translators* note,
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